ELIZABETHAN    PANORAMA                  1$
In the houses of the gentry and the more substantial burghers
the same routine was followed on a smaller scale, with certain
varieties of custom dictated either by small means or special
conditions. The gentry, like the nobility and university students
in term, dined at eleven and supped at five, the merchants as a
rule, especially in London, at twelve and six.1 Two or three
dishes, or even one, sufficed them when alone and four to six
when they had "small resort of strangers," though on extra-
ordinary occasions they could rise almost to the opulence of the
nobility. In the matter of drink, however, all but the richest of
them were rather more careful. The vessels containing it, of
earthenware, ordinarily, in "sundry colours and moulds, wherein
many are garnished with silver or leastwise in pewter" stood not
upon the table but on a sideboard; and instead of the servants
keeping them full each guest " as thirst moved him called for a
cup of what he wanted, which, when he had tasted it, he handed
back to one of the waiters, who poured what remained back into
the original vessel"; a sound device to discourage excessive tip-
pling, for "if full pots should continually stand at the elbow of
the trenchers, divers would alwaies be dealing with them, whereas
most drink seldom and only when necessity urgeth and so avoid
the note of great drinking or often troubling the servitors with
filling of the bols." In such houses the servants enjoyed in addition
to the ordinary diet assigned to them the reversion of the left-
overs, apart from favoured dishes like cold lamb and venison due
to return to the master's table a second time.
Below this level, the variety, in particular the imported
delicacies, tended to disappear, though the abundance remained
until one reached the "hard and pinching diet" of the poor. In
the main white meat, milk, butter and cheese, spurned by the
prosperous as "no good appertinent only to the inferior sort,"
did for the tradesman, artisan and husbandman, together with
such other staples as could be easily obtained and quickly pre-
pared. For their ordinary bread, "preferably new a? possible so.
it be not hot," they relied on rye or barley as well as the less finely-
milled wheat, though in time of dearth the really poor had often
to be content with loaves made of "beans, peason oats with even
part or whole acorns." Their drink, apart from the universal beer
1 Breakfast was a meal only indulged in by "hungry young stomacks that cannot
wait for dinner." University students out or term compromised by advancing their
dinner-hour to 10.